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JEAN JACQUES PRADIER. 



Jean Jacques Ppadier was born at Geneva, in the year 
1790. He is, perhaps, the only native of a mountainous region 
who ever attained any eminence as a sculptor. It would seem 
that the contemplation of the grandeur and sublimity of moun- 
tain scenery is but ill calculated to encourage the statuary in 
his art ; for however grand the design and delicate the work- 
manship, his productions must only appear to him paltry and 
trivial when compared to the magnificence of the Alps and 
Pyrenees. 

Pradier was a Genevese by birth only ; he had no other 
resemblance to Rousseau but that of bearing the same Christian 
name. He was still a child when the union between Prance 
and Switzerland took place. His inclinations and aspirations 
were opposed to the wishes of his parents, who intended to 
make him an engraver. M. Denon, having noticed this interest- 
ing neophyte at the municipal school of Geneva, predicted for 



triumphs of that period. The following year the young artist 
eclipsed all his rivals in the conception of the subject given 
for competition, Ulysses and Neoptolemus in the Isle of 
Lemnos. After this, Pradier set out for Italy, that land so dear 
to all artists, and which he had so ardently longed to behold. 
The works of ancient art, and those of Lucca della Robbia, 
impressed him most deeply. At that time Greek and Roman 
art was almost exclusively admired ; Pradier partook of this 
enthusiasm, without troubling himself to form an opinion of 
his own. He dwelt with delight on the figures of Jupiter, 
Bacchus, Neptune, and Amphitrite, Venus, Love, and the 
Graces ; he even asserted that he had discovered a new expla- 
nation of the history of these symbolic deities ; in short, 
mythology had never a more ardent admirer. Consequently, 
he earnestly studied the statues executed by the great masters 
of the pagan art. He remained unmoved before the stem pro- 




SAPPHO— THE LAST WOlLK OF PKADlElt. 



him a brilliant career, and in order to his advancement placed 
him in the atelier of Lemot, who perfectly understood the 
mechanical part of his art, but whose productions were devoid 
of all pretension to sentiment and ideality. His forte was 
beauty of workmanship, but he failed in the poetic develop- 
ment of his subject. 

Two others beside his master exercised a powerful influence 
over the genius of Pradier. The grace of the compositions of 
Prudhon, a painter long unappreciated, and the statuettes of 
Chlodion, made a vivid impression upon his mind. These two 
artists, who were the last representatives of the flippant school 
of the eighteenth century, attracted him from the correct and 
classical style of David, to that of the voluptuous age of Louis 
XV. Pradier, by the character of his works, has united 
that age with the present. 

Towards the close of the Prench empire, in 1812, he became 
a competitor for the great prize, and obtained an honourable 
mention, which exempted him from taking part in the bloody 



ductions of Michael Angelo ; his soul was not capable of attain- 
ing the heights reached by the superior and more vivid 
imagination of the Florentine sculptor. The exquisite grace 
and nature of Lucca della Robbia were more to his taste, and he 
copied all the casts by the hand of this most admirable master 
which are to be found in the capital of Tuscany. 

At this time Pradier was probably entirely occupied in 
study, for the whole of his productions, during his stay in 
Italy, consist of a head of Orpheus, and some plaster casts, 
which he brought into use at a later period. He did not 
positively make his debut until the year 1817, when two 
works in marble, one representing a nymph, the other a 
centaur and a bacchante, were exhibited. A new era in the 
history of Prench literature and art was now commencing ; 
people now studied, and sought with poetic enthusiasm, for 
the original works of their writers and artists which had been 
so long sunk in oblivion. 

Pradier's talents were of a high order. He had a perfect 
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knowledge of anatomy, and possessed the power of imparting 
to marble the appearance of flesh ; besides this, he had a lively 
sense of grace and feminine beauty, with the power of em- 
bodying his ideas. Thus he had within him the essentials of 
a great sculptor ; for in order to attain a high and glorious 
position in art, it is not sufficient to carry one or two qualities 
to a high standard of excellence. To judge of an artist scien- 



In 1812, he was admitted into the National Institute of 
France. In the same year he produced the statue of "Pro- 
metheus," which is now to be seen in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. It is a very remarkable work ; the body, the afms, 
and the legs, are executed with great care and skill ; but in spite 
of the open wound in the side, in spite of the contraction of 
the muscles, the figure wants life, and the expression of the 




I'OHTRAIT OF PRAPIER, 



tifically, a critic should point out s faults, and compare 
him with the absolute ideal of perfection; — this is not 
generally done, even in history ; carried away by the real 
charm of a work, the public do not like to destroy the illusion, 
by ackowledging any defect. Pradier possessed many of those 
qualities which insure popularity, and thus render success 
easy. 



ace is heavy and prosaic. The eyes of Prometheus are turned 
towards heaven, but it is not to curse his persecutor, he 
appears only to be gazing into space. In the statue of 
"Phidias," placed in the same garden, we have none of that 
elevation of feeling and power of thought which we look for 
in one so gifted. It should suggest to our mind the " Minerva" 
of Athens, " Jupiter Olympus," and the statues and metopes 
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of the Parthenon. But this is not the case, and the statue of 
that artist -who so excelled in the drapery of his figures, is 
most deficient in this particular. 

Pradiei-'s statues have the same characteristics as his 
statuettes — they are equally graceful and possess as little lofti- 
ness of conception ; they are only to be distinguished by their 
dimensions. "Phryne" and "Poetry," which many artists 
consider his most successful pieces, only require reducing to 
be in perfect harmony -with his collection of little casts. It 
may be questioned if the figures of "Tragedy" and " Comedy," 
which adorn the Moliere fountain in Paris, have the dignity 
of monumental style, or the elevation of sentiment which the 
genius of the great man demands ; they scarcely offer symbolic 
images of his drama, in which so much reason is blended with 
so much wit, — in which laughter veils so many secret 
sorrows. 

In 1842, a group by Pradier, representing the Marriage of 
. the Virgin, was placed in the Church of the Madeleine, in 
Paris, but the capacities of the artist were not suited to a 
subject of so serious a nature. 

Besides the works of which we have here spoken, Pradier 
executed a multitude of others, which, if collected, Mould form 
quite a gallery of mythology. Among these would be 
remarked the " Wounded Nymph,'* which is in the Palais- 
Royal ; a " Venus of the Shell ;" the "Venus of the Butter- 
fly," whi^h adorns the Luxembourg; the "Three Graces," 
"Psyche," " Chloris," "Nyssia," "Spring," the "Satyr and 
the Nymph," " Anacrcon and Love," "Love and Venus," 
and three " Sapphos ;" an engraving from the most recent of 
which, and his last production, is now before the reader. His 
statuettes and other pieces are too numerous to be here 
specified. 

In the Great Exhibition of 18;51 Pradier obtained a council 
medal for his exquisite marble statue of " Phryne," which 
excited the admiration of all visitors, — the only other council 
medal being given to Professor Kiss for his " Amazon and 
Tiger ; " Baron Marochetti for his " Richard Cccur de Lion ; " 
and the late Richard Wyatt, Esq., for his admirable statue of 
" Glycera." 

On Friday, the oth of June, 1852, a3 Pradier was walking 
at Bongival, surrounded by friends and pupils, he fell down 
in a state of insensibility. All attempts to revive him were 
unavailing : an apoplectic fit suddenly terminated his life. 



THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

Thunder has long been suspected, rightly or wrongfully, of 
all sorts of mischief, which has furnished innumerable little 
paragraphs to the newspapers, much relished by non-scientific 
readers. But in the foilowing narrative, read by M. Biot 
before the Academy of Sciences, and published by M. Leon 
Foucault, lightning is seen in the act of uncovering a pa?ser-by, 
of rummaging in his pockets, of deranging his watch, and 
taking his purse, while leaving him his life. The fire of 
heaven would be a very dangerous footpad to encounter, if it 
should take to repeating such rascally proceedings, for all 
was done in an instant, a flash, the millionth of a second, and 
in a way which defies the vigilance of the detective police. 

" About eleven o'clock in the evening ^f Monday, the 1 7th. 
of May," says M. de H., " I was returning home by the Rue 
Saint- GuiUaumc, the Rucdc la Chaise, and the Rue de Varennes, 
when a very loud thunderclap made me quicken my pace in ex- 
pectation of a very in avy shower very .*oon. I had scarcely gone 
twenty paces when a second thunderclap resounded almost at 
the same time that the lightning flashed. Large drops of rain 
began to fall : I was not more than two or three hundred st< ps 
from home, and I began to run. Suddenly I found myself 
enveloped in an effulgence so powerful that I felt a keen pain 
in my eyes. A 'frightful thunderclap pealed instantaneously, 
and my hat flew ten yards from me, although there was not a 
breath of wind. The pain in my eyes was so violent, and my 
icar'of blindness so cruel, that all my attention was turned to 
it; so much so, that I cannot say that I felt anything else than 
the electric shock, -properly so called, which was not indeed 



in itself very violent. The last thunderclap was followed by' 
a torrent" of rain. The water which fell upon my head dissi- 
pated very quickly the giddiness and dimness which had 
lasted about seven or eight seconds, and my joy was so great 
in seeing that I saw quite well, that I cleared very quickly 
and very joyously the distance which still remained to be run 
over to reach home. 

" When going to bed I took out my watch, and then per- 
ceived the tracks of the electric fluid across the left pocket of 
my waistcoat. In the bottom of the pocket was a hole through 
which I could pass two fingers, of which the sides appeared to 
be at once burned and torn. The waistcoat was of cashmere, 
the lining of glazed- cotton, and the second inside lining of 
cloth. As I ran to reach home before the heavy shower, my 
watch-chain formed in front a free circuit jumping over my 
waistcoat ; the thunder was attracted there, probably by the 
middle, which was the lowest part of the curve, the part above 
being fixed to one of the button-holes of my waistcoat was not 
the least injured, whilst the swivel (porte-mousqueton) which 
held the watch, had disappeared with the first two links of 
the lower part. The swivel was of silver like the whole chain, 
bat it was furnished inside with a small ferrule of steel, neces- 
sary to give solidity to the screw. As for the chain it was 
solid, and made in the form of a curb. Here are the remainder 
of the effects which I experienced. 

" A broken gold ring, which united several gewgaws, was 
cut in five pieces. The steel watch-key, covered with gold- 
leaf upon the cannon, was completely carried away, all except 
the gold-leaf, which remained intact. A little compass in 
silver had had its poL-s inter verted. As for the watch, it had 
no exterior sign of having been injured, not even the link 
whence the swivel of the chain had been torn. But although 
the time was only half-past eleven, the hands marked three- 
quarters after four. Persuaded that the main spring or some 
other piece was broken, I left the watch upon the table, in- 
tending to go to the watchmaker in the morning. But in the 
morning I was advised to wind up the watch, just to see how 
far it was damaged ; and I saw the hands move with a regular 
march, which never varied, as if the lightning at the same time 
that it displaced the hands had unwound the mainspring and 
conducted it rudely to the end of its course. 

" Near the wa'ch there was, on the day of the storm, a little 
iron medallion from Berlin, surrounded with gold, and a little 
gold key of a piece of furniture. These two objects disap- 
peared completely, carried away, apparently, with the swivel 
through the hole made in the waistcoat-pocket. The chain, 
which had acted as conductor, did not retain any outward 
trace of the passage of the discharge. For myself, I felt, on 
the morrow, only an extreme lassitude, like that from unac- 
customed and violent exercise, without any mark upon my 
clothes or upon my skin. 

"I ought to notice here a peculiarity of my dress, which 
may not have been without influence in the production of 
these effects. I have contracted in Spain the habit of wearing 
upon my shirt and under my waistcoat a band of red silk, 
which went four or five times round my body. • Did not this 
band preserve me by determining the passage of the discharge 
by the surface of my clothes rather than by the interior of my 
body r" 

M. Biot read this statement before the Academy, and the 
objects injured were exhibited — the little silver compass and 
the empty golden envelope of the key. 

Certainly not upon evidence comparable with that which 
establishes the extraordinary narrative attested by MM. Biot 
and Leon Foucault, but on excellent and credible hearsay 
testimonv, we think it right to record the following statement: 
— An American, who has the fact directly from an eye-witness, 
tells it us seriously. A stroke of lightning killed a man in a 
forest among the trees, and on his neck, on his white skin, 
there was distinctly and unmistakably seen a picture,.with 
all their natural colours, of the trees through which the flash 
had reached him. It was just a photograph, with the natural 
colours. Mr. Talbot, the inventor of the Calotype, has 
produced a paper so sensitive, that, when he placed a column 



